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For “* The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 42.) 


Some of the readers of “The Friend” will 
probably remember, that several years ago, a 
paragraph, taken from a New Orleans paper, 
went the rounds of the newspapers %n this part 
of the country, in which it was stated, that an 
elderly French gentleman, who had recently 
died in New Orleans, had, in the presence of 
respectable witnesses, made a very singular 
declaration, to this effect :—that he was resi- 
dent in France, at the time of the first Revo- 
lution, and in communication with some pro- 
minent actors, on the popular side, at that 
period of violence and blood. He had some 
knowledge of the parties under whose custody 
the different members of the royal family were 
kept until the day of slaughter, and had reason 
to know, that some of them revolted at the 
extreme cruelties which were perpetrated in 
the name of freedom. Yet they were afraid 
almost to breathe a sentiment in favour of 
humanity, unless before those in whom they 
felt perfect confidence. They had not courage 


to brave the storm which would have burst | 


upon them had they openly flinched from the 
work asssigned them. The heads of Louis, 
of the Queen, and of the Princess Elizabeth 
had, in succession, fallen from the block, and 


the Dauphin had been placed in the hands of 


the brutal shoemaker, whose business it was 
to bring him to an untimely and miserable 
death, by a system of privation and cruelty. 
What became of him, was never certainly 
known. The common belief was, that he had 
perished, and that his body had been consign- 
ed to an unknown grave, But, this gentleman 
declared, on his death-bed, that the parties be- 
fore alluded to, disgusted at the abominable 
treatment to which this innocent child was 
exposed, took him from the custody of Simon 


“and placed him in his hands, after binding him 


by a solemn obligation, quietly to convey him 
from France, place him where he would never 
be heard of again, and keep the secret buried 
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in his own bosom. He stated, that he had! “ Too well he executed the work. The boy 
faithfully performed his engagement, brought | was subjected to every abuse and indignity in- 
his precious charge to America, and deposited | genuity could devise. Such were the cri€lties 
it among a tribe of Indians, under the special | practised upon him, that he trembled, some- 
care of a chief, who had adopted the offspring times to convulsions, at the sight of his keeper. 
of royalty, as his own eon, The boy had!On one occasion, Simon, in a paroxysm of 
grown to man’s estate, was then living as a rage, snatched a trowel, hanging in the casing 
missionary to the Oneidas, and his name was lof a window, with such violence as to draw 
Eleazar Williams. out the nail from which it was suspended, and 
This strange story was looked upon, by|struck him in thé face, inflicting a deep cut 
most persons, as a hoax or the wild fancy of| over the left eye-brow, and on the right side 
a disordered mind, and was soon forgotten. |of the nose. He fell ill under the weight of 
It reached, however, the ears of some who had | these severities, and, as some writers have it, 
knowledge of Williams, and, taken in con- | died on the 8th of June, 1795. 
nexion with the mystery which really hung| “There is another account of the matter.— 
over him, which he was not able himself to| What reliance canbe placed upon it remains 
explain, it excited their serious-attention. One lto be seen. After the boy fell ill, two physi- 
of these persons, a man of investigating habits, }cians, M. Dumangin and Surgeon M. Pelle- 
has examined into the probabilities of the story | teau, were appointed to take care of him ; they 
and recently communicated the result of his| were secret loyalists, or inclined that way. A 
inquiries to the Democratic Review. His| plan was projected for his escape, and carried 
name is Heman B. Ely, of Rochester, in the|intoexecution. They reported him worse, and 
State of New York. The editor of the Green |finally dead. The officers were bribed, and 
Bay Advocate says of him, that “ he is one of | the guards intoxicated. A dead body was in- 
the pioneers of Western New York, one of the| troduced from the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
best and most prominent citizens of Rochester | the living boy immediately passed beyond the 
—upright and universally respected. A per-| power of bolts and bars. 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Ely goes farther} ‘In the year 1799, Nathaniel Ely, a gen- 
to make us believe what he believes, than all|tleman of Long-meadow, Hampshire county, 
the statements or conjectures from other quar- | Mass., requested two persons, then on a tour 
ters.” in Canada, to visit the Caughnawaga Indians, 
Ely informs his readers, that his “ materials | at their village, on the right bank of the St. 
have been procured with difficulty, from differ- | Lawrence, a few miles south of Montreal, and 
ent sources, and compiled with care. What-| procure two of the descendants of John Wil- 
ever is stated may be relied upon implicitly. | liams, a clergyman of Deerfield, Mass., who 
He deals only in facts susceptible of proof, He|had been taken prisoner in the irruption and 
has not permitte -d, nor will he permit himself | destruction of that town by the savages, in the 
to go into conjecture or argument upon the | year 1704, and with his family, carried into 
subje ct. His only motive has been to arrive | jcaptivity. One of his daughters, Eunice, an 
at the truth in the premises. And if, afier| infant of seven years, had been adopted by the 
much investigation, he has his own convictions, | Indians, and alterwards married an Indian 
he will not express them. From what is pre-|chief. I} was the object of Ely to obtain two 
sented, the public may form their own con-| boys from this descent ; (and, as he supposed, 
clusions.” he did so,) in order that he might give them a 
Having traced, briefly, the proceedings of| Christian education, and fit them to act as 
the assembly ayainst the royal family, to the| missionaries for the conversion of the Indians. 
time of the king’s death, Ely proceeds: He was prompted to this work of benevolence 
“ Afier the death of Louis XVI., the educa-| from a religious turn of mind, 
tion of the Dauphin was still carefully pursued} “ Accompanied by their father, the boys, 
by Marie Antoinette and Elizabeth. Various| Eleazar and John W ‘illiams, accordingly came 
plans were projected for their escape, but none | to Long-meadow soon after, and were taken 
of them carried into execution. To guard |into his family. It is proper to observe here, 
against efforts of this kind, the committee, in| that among the North American Indians genes 
whose charge they were placed, resolved to rally, as in this case, the names of families are 
separate the boy from his mother. He was | continued in the female line, and do not change, 
delivered into the custody of Simon, the par-|as among us, to the male on marriage. So, 
ticular and faithful agent of Robespierre.—| in this instance, the daughter of John Williams, 
‘What is to be done with the young wolf-| though married to an Indian, continued to re- 
whelp?’ he asked; ‘Was he to be slain ?’| tain her own name, as well as her descendants. 
‘No.’ ‘Starved to death?’ ‘No,’ ‘ Poison- |‘ I well recollect the time they came to Long- 
ed? ‘No.’ *Whatthen? ‘ He is to be got| meadow,’ states a gentleman of Rochester, N. 
rid of,’ Y., in 1849, ‘though I think I did not see 
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either of them until about the y year 1810, when 
I first saw Eleazar, and have always been well 
acquainted with him ever since. John, | do 


not recollect even to have seen ; but it was re- | 


ported, that he was much more of an Indian 
than Eleazar.’ 

“The boy Eleazar was sent to the academy 
connected with Dartmouth College, N. Hamp- 
shire, and sustained a good reputation for 
scholarship and Christian character. He con- 
tinued his studies, and was educated a clergy- 
man. But war breaking out between the 
United States and Great Britain, in 1812, and 
strongly appealed to by the national and State 
governments, he took up arms. ‘The crisis 
was momentous and trying, and he was urged 
to make vigorous exertion, since—‘ much will 
depend upon your zeal and activity, as an In- 
dian chief, in that section of the country, which 
is the principal theatre of the war.’ He was 
at the seige of Plattsburg, in 1814. Peace 
concluded, he returned to his former avoca- 
tion, and was settled as pastor over the Oneida 
Indians, N. York. About this time, he formed 
an acquaintance with Bishop Hobart of New 
York, and possessed the affection and confi- 
dence of that eminent prelate to the day of his 
death. In the year 1821, he removed to 
Green Bay, where, for five years, he acted as 
chaplain to the garrison. He was followed by 
his former Indian congregation, among whom 
he now officiates occasionally. 

“A French gentleman, M. Belanger, re- 
cently died at New Orleans, who declared on 
his death-bed, that in the year 1795, he 


brought from Paris the Dauphin, son of Louis 
the Sixteenth, by way of Holland and Eng- 


land, to the United States, and committed him 
to the care of an [roquois chief, named Thomas 
Williams, from Canada. Eleazar himself 
states, and he is a man whose veracity was 
never questioned, that he supposed when he 
went to Long-meadow that he was 13 years of 
age; but it may be he was fifleen. He was 
informed, by his reputed parents, that for four 
years, from 1795 to 1799, he was deranved. 
He never had distinct recollections of any 
events of his life, until about six months before 
going to Long-meadow. Ever since that 
time, faint outlines, as of dreams of buildings 
of great splendour, military array, men in 
martial dress, and similar images, have been 
associated with his first and earliest recollec- 
tions ; one object, however, was and has always 
been vividly before his mind—a monster, 
who was continually menacing and abusing | 
him, and of whom he was always in great | 
fear. 

‘In December, 1799, when his reputed pa- 
rents were debating the question of complying 


with the request of Nathaniel Ely, he was ly- | 


ing in bed, in the same room, and, as they 
supposed, asleep. 


This was over- 
The mother 


heretics and lose their souls. 


ruled by the father. 


strange boy; means have been put in your 
hands for his education; but John I cannot | 
part with.’ Other expressions were used, | 


| glossy, and interspersed with grey. 
His mother objected to let. | 
ting the children go to be educated among | 


rejoined— | 
‘if you will do it, you may send away this | 





which indicated her willingness to sacrifice 
him. 


THE FRIEND. 


{then and afterwards, i in ‘regard | to he connec- 
tion with the family. 

“‘In the month of October, 1795, Jacob 
Vanderheyden, a well known Indian trader of 
Albany, N. Y., encamped at Caldwell’s on 
Lake George, and remained there many days, 
waiting for the Iadians to come down from the} 
north, to purchase their furs and supply them | 
with goods, previous to their winter hunts. 
While there, a French gentleman came among 
them, having a French boy with him, about | 
ten years old. He was in the Indian camp 
for some time, and departed, leaving the boy 
with the Iriquois chief, afterwards the reputed 
father of Eleazar. ‘The boy came with the) 
chief to the camp of Vanderheyden, and was 
evidently deranged ; he spoke the French and 
German languages, and was well dressed. 





Afterwards, he was taken by the chief to his 
winter hunt, as one of the family, and con- 
tinued with him until the year 1800. 

In the year 1818, Eleazar was at St. Regis, 
and, furnished with introductory letters from 
the priest of that mission to Dr. Richards, of 
the Seminary at Montreal, called upon him 
(by request,) and was well received. He was 
informed by this gentleman, that Abbé Calon- 
ne, for many years chaplain to the Convent at 
Three-Rivers, Lower Canada—a priest who 
had escaped from the fusillades of the French 
Revolution, and who was the brother of the 
state minister under Louis XVI.,—had declared 
that Eleazar was a French boy, from one of 
the best families in France. When questioned 
more particularly relative to the matter, he 
never could be prevailed upon to go into an 
explanation. 

“In the last interview with the reputed fa- 
ther, now dead, Eleazar inquired of him about 
the visit of a certain French gentleman at 
Lake George, many years belore; but he 
kindly declined entering into any conversation 
about it. Soon after, he inquired of him his 
age. He replied rather sharply, ‘Why do 
you ask me? go to the priest: he keeps the 
records.’ He went to the priest at Caughna- 
waga, was shown the records, and found there 
the date of the birth of each of his father’ * 
children, eleven of them, at regular intervals, 
with little exception, of from two to two and a 
half years, but no record of his birth, or the | 
time that he was adopted. These baptismal 
records have since been examined, and with 
the same result. 

“He is now apparently from 63 to 65 years 
of age, about 5 feet 9 inches in height, and in- 
clined to embonpoint. His complexion is rather 
dark, but not so much so as very many Ame- 
ricans, and especially Europeans from the 
continent. His eyes are dark, but not black. 
His hair may be called black, is rich and} 
His eye- 
brows are full, and of the same colour ; upon! 
the left isa scar. His beard is heavy, and| 
nose aquiline. ‘The nostril is large and finely 
cut, His mouth is well formed, and indicative 
of mingled firmness and benignity of charac- 
ter. Most remarkable, however, is the full, 
/protuberant, maximilian lip, the distinctive 
feature of the Austrian family. This, the ex. 
perienced observer is well aware, is ne ver | 


This raised many queries in his mind, ! found in the aboriginal, and very rarely among | to say. 


the ‘Americans themselves. If there is any 
thing in family resemblance, whoever has seen 
Louis the Sixteenth, or likenesses of him, or is 
acquainted with his family, in’ beholding this 
man, would notice the similitude. 

‘The Prince de Joinville visited Eleazar, at 
Green Bay, in 1841, and spent three days with 
him. What transpired between them will pro- 
bably go down to the grave unknown. It is 
sufficient to state, that overtures were made to 
him to renounce all claim to the throne. De 
Joinville received the same answer which De 
Provence rendered the Ambassador of Napo- 
leon, at Warsaw, ona similar errand: ‘Though 
I am in poverty, sorrow and exile, | shall not 
sacrifice my honour.’ 

“‘ Whatever may be the result, the fate of 
our friend appears fixed. He has endured 
trials and sufferings. With them, or without 
them, he has no ambitious aspirations. Wise- 
ly, he would prefer the seclusion of private life 
lo occupying an earthly throne, even though it 
were offered him.” 

What shall be said of this story? So many 
tricks have been played, of latter time, upon 
the credulity of men, that it behoves one to be 
cautious of belief. Yet here is certainly a very 
remarkable concatenation of circumstances re- 
spectably authenticated, Of the visit of the 
Prince, there can be noquestion. It is as well 
known at Green Bay as any other fact. That 
Williams is of French origin, no one who sees 
him will doubt. That his family is of high 
standing, would seem probable from the atten- 
tion paid to him by so distinguished a person, 
as well as from the presents subsequently sent 
to his wife, from France; discontinued, since 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe. The de- 
scription given by Ely, agrees with the recol- 
lection of the writer, except as to the scar over 
the left eye, which he did not observe. Yet, 
as the brows were heavy, a small scar would 
not be conspicuous, or might be quite hidden 
in the hair. 

The Friends saw him several times. His 
conversation was chiefly on Indian affairs, in 
which he appeared to feel a deep interest. He 
only once, in speaking to one of them, alluded 
to the story of his birth, and then simply in 
these words :—“ Brother, you do not know 
my history yet.” 

‘Ely’s publication had not then appeared. 


(To becontinued.) 
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“ Eighth month Ist.—I was busily employed 
about home ; ; in the afternoon two of the natives 
were here, one opposed, and the other favour- 
able to improvements, with whom I had con. 
siderable conversation upon farming and other 
subjects, 

**13th.—Having been requested to go to 
the school-house at Tunewanna, | accordingly 
went, and found several of the chiefs and na- 
tives collected there, and the house nearly 
completed. One of the chiefs requested me to 
come and sit with them, they having something 
Skindihquahde then said, he felt 
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THE FRIEND. 
glad that we had all been preserved in health | message to the different Reservations, inviting 
to the present day—that as the school-house | some of the natives to come to Allegheny and 
was nearly finished, they had thought proper | assist them; and he did not know what the 
to send for me, and wished to know my mind result thereof would be. He said he thought 
about opening the school at present; he was/|the best plan would be to postpone it for two 
glad that I still continued among them, and | years, and by that time possibly, the opposition 
they found | was as willing to assist and attend | would in measare wear away. During our 
to them as ever [ had been, and the chain of| interview another of the natives came in, and 
friendship continued the same between us as/|they entered into conversation relative to their 
it had been time back ; that at the return of| situation, and expressed themselves anxious to 
their people, opposed to improvements, from} have a meeting-house built, and collect together 





the late council at ‘Tonewanda, they were in-|in a meeting capacity, upon the First-day of 


formed that all schools were to be put off from 
their lands. He said they had requested their 
own party to say but little, and not get into 
disputes with the opposition, but they had felt 
disposed to go on and finish the school-house ; 
and they now wished to hear any thing I had 
to say respecting it. I informed him that | 
had been pleased with the manner they had 
conducted themselves in building the school- 
house, on account of the care they had taken 
not to irritate the feelings of the opposite party ; 
and as it respected my commencing the school 
I had nothing to say, as it was wholly left with 
them ; whenever they said the school should 
be resumed, I was ready to undertake it. I had 
a desire however, that it should not commence 
until the Indians generally returned home ; as 
many of those opposed to it were now hunt- 
ing, and if it should be resumed during their 
absence, they would probably say advantage 
ha n taken thereof, with which I should not 
be Satisfied. | then went to the blacksmith’s, 
eat some bread, butter, and milk there; and 
after taking an account of the work done by 
him for the Nation, returned: again to the 
school-house, and from thence home. 
“16th.—A remarkably warm day; the 
thermometer siood at 109° in the shade. 
*©19th.—One of the natives came here, 
with whom I had an open time. He informed 
me that the difference of opinion continued 
amongst the natives relative to opening the 
school immediately ; also that one of the oppo- 
sition chiefs had said, their intention was, (at 
the approaching council to be held at Buf- 
falo,) to use their endeavours to have all the 
Indians removed from Allegheny, who were 
in favour of improvements, schools, &c. He 
felt much attached to his native residence, not- 


withstanding the land was not so fertile as| 


upon some of the other Reservations. Vari- 
ous subjects were introduced in conversation, 
among others the straightness of the path 
which leads to bliss, On this he expressed him- 
self clearly, stating the difficulty there was in 
keeping it, whilst maintaining intercourse with 
a mixed multitude of people, on account of our 
liability to say things we had to repent of. In 


touching upon the situation of the natives, he | 


said that some of their people who observed 
the First-day of the week, would on other days 
commit improper acts, which he regretted, as 
he considered religion to be an every day 
work, and without attending thereto daily, all 
would be in vain. 

“ 20th.—Early this morning one of the 


* chiefs came here, and in the course of our con- 


versation he told me, their difficulties were 
very great since the school-house had been 
built—that those of the opposition had sent a 





the week. One of them said the Quakers had 
not encouraged them to be hasty about it, and 
inquired if that was not my sentiment. I told 
them it was; and that [ believed they were not 
yet prepared for such a measure—that | did 
not think they were under sufficient exercise 
and concern, to be able to hold meetings 
amongst themselves, and advised them to con- 
tinue under their present exercise, and perhaps 
after a time they would be able to move for- 
ward. QOne of them related the manner in 
which he had been gradually brought out of 
Indian customs, He said that many years ago 
he became uneasy with their dancing, and afier 
some time he pretty much declined it ; he would 
occasionally practice it, but finding no life 
therein, he declined it altogether ; he also be- 
came uneasy with paying attention to dreams, 
as Indians formerly did, and at length prevail- 
ed on his wife to disregard them. After the 
school commenced, and the children attended, 
when First-day came, he set them to work as 
usual, on account of having much to do, and 
continued the practice until he became some- 
what uneasy therewith, and thought it would 
be best to lay aside work on that day of the 
week, which he complied with, and his mind 
became easy ; and now he said he had a desire 
to have a meeting-house erected. He was re- 
commended to be attentive to that which had 
led him thus far, and the opportunity ended 
satisfactorily. 


(To be continued.) 
———=<_>_——_— 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
NOTES FROM BOOKS, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMON.PLACE BOOK, 


It seems scarcely worth the trouble to print 
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great army, and labour to destroy all. For 
they say that all Crysten men are bounden to 
| the counsayle of Cryst, by whiche they saye 
that we be foreboden to defend ourselie ; and 
that St, Peter was reproved by our Savyour 
when he strake of Malchus ere, all be it that 
he did it in defence of his own Master; and 
the most innocent man that ever was. And 
unto this they say, that syth the time that 
Crysten men first fell to fyghting, it hath never 
encreased, but always mynyshed and decayed. 
So that at this day the Turk hath estrayted us 
very nere, and brought it within a right narrow 
compass, and narrower shall do, say they, as 
long as we go about to defend Crystendome 
by the sword: which they say, should be as 
it was in the beginning encreased, so be con- 
tynued and preserved only by paycyence and 
martyrdome.”—Sir Thomas More’s Dia- 
logue, f. 145. 


Sir Thomas More on Scripture. 


“The faith came into Saynt Peter his harte 
as to the prynce of the apostles, without 
herynge, by secrete inspyracyon, and into the 
remenaunt by his confessyon and Cryst’s holy 
mouthe ; and by theym in lyke maner, fyrste 
without wrytynge by onely words and prech- 
ynge, so was it spredde abrode in the worlde, 
that his faythe was by the mouthes of his holy 
messengers put into mennes eres, and by his 
holy hande, wrythen in mennes hartes, or ever 
any worde thereof almost was wrytien in the 
boke. And so was it convenyent for the laue 
of lyfe, rather to be wrytten in the lyvely 
myndes of men, than in the dede skynnes of 
besies. And I nothynge doubte, but all had it 
so ben, that never gospell had bene wrytten, 
yet sholde the substannce of this fayth never 
have fallen out of Crysten folkes hartes, but 
the same spyryte that planted it, the same 
‘shold have watered it, the same shold have 


kepte it, the same shold have encreased it,”— 
Dialoge, f. 46. 


Faith and Opinion. 

“Faith,” says the “Public Friend,” Sa- 
| muel Fothergill, “ overcomes the world ; opin- 
ke is overcome by the world. Faith is 

triumphant in its power and in. its effects ; it is 
|of divine tendency to renew the heart, and to 
produce those fruits of purity and holiness 


‘any man’s common-place book, for the value| which demonstrate the dignity of its original : 
of the passages which a reader selects, depends | Opinion has filled the world, enlarged the field 
|so much upon the object in view in making| of speculation, and been the cause of producing 
the extract, often upon some mere whim, or | fruits directly opposite to the nature of faith. 
capricious fancy, that such a book can be} Opinion has terminated in schism. Faith is 
» 7 »s ; a. =... 99 
worth little to any but the maker of it. Yet] productive of unity. 
this of Southey’s is curious, as showing how| 
far and widely he ranged in his literary ram-| ,, fs saree: cetalins elelina le MMi Rietteaiaiail 
bles. He has brought strange companions . a as r See It is i sil te 
together—Qunakers, Roman Catholics Unita- | Store the morais ol a state. It is impossible 
etre y tig mea a __| for such a magistrate to exert his authorit 
rians, and Infidels. In turning over the pages| = Sat : y 
’ S > "| with benefit, or even with effect, unless he is 
(of the volume, among a great mass of unin- | — ond bet enh aaa’ 1 yj 
jteresting quotations, a few passages worth rl Se ee ee eee 
besten ren Bee hake oiled . |tue in the minds of the people, by a decent 
5 Fhe F eh reverence for the public opinion, and by a train 
? : : y . . . . . r . 
Luther’s Declaration against War. of useful prejudices combating on the side of 
« Luther and his followers among their other| national manners. In a period when these 
heresies, hold for a plain conclusion, that it is| principles are annihilated, the censorial juris- 
not lefull for any Crysten man to fight against | diction must either sink into empty pageantry, 
the Turk, or to make agaynst him any resyst-!or be converted into a partial instrument of 
ance though he come into Crystendome with a] vexatious oppression,” —Gibbon. 


Moral Censorship. 
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Young the Poet. 

“When I first read Young, *my heart was 
broken to think of the poor man’s afflictions. 
Afterwards [ took it into my head, that where 
there was so much lamentation, there could 
not be excessive suffering, and I could not help 
applying to him sometimes the lines, 


Believe me, the shepherd but faynes ; 
He’s wretched to show he has wit. 


On talking with some of Dr. Young's friends 
in England, | have since found that my con- 
jectures were right, for that while he was 
composing the Night Thoughts, he was really 
as cheerful as any other man.” — Beattie. 


Quaker Dress. 

Samuel Fothergill says to a young man 
who had laid aside the dress of the Society, 
and with it some of the moral restrictions it 
imposed, “If thou hadst appeared like a reli- 
gious, sober Friend, those companions who 
have exceedingly wounded thee, durst not have 
attempted to frequent thy company. If thou 
hadst no other inducement to alter thy dress, 
I beseech thee to do it to keep the distinction 
our principles lead to, and to separate thee 
from fools and fops. At the same time that 
by a prudent distinction in appearance, thou 


scatterest away those that are the bane of 


youth, thou wiit engage the attention of those 
whose company will be profitable and honour- 
able to thee.” 


Conversion of the Indians. 


* As to the conversion of the Indians, of all 
or any nation or nations to the Truth, I be- 
lieve the Lord will call them after the power 


of antichrist is overthrown; but it seems to 
me that learning or the historical part of reli- 
gion, or their own language, (which is very 
barren of pertinent words,) will not be much 
instrumental in it; but the Word of Life, whose 
divine and life-giving intellectual speech, is 
more certainly known in the mind, will tender 
their hearts, in a silent state and retirement, 
by means of some instruments that the Lord 
will raise up and qualify for that purpose ; 
who shall not confound them with a long [ruit- 
less history of needless things ; but when the 
Lord shall send forth his Word, the light of 
the Gentiles, the quickening Spirit of Jesus, 
into or upon any of them in holy silence, or in 
prayer, their minds shall be directed to the 
Spirit himself, as the present object of their 
faith, obedience and love, and Author of their 
present joy and salvation; and so believing in 
the light shall become children of that light 


and day of God, and heirs of eternal life in| 


him: And then the Histories in the Bible, the 


prophecies of the prophets of God and the ful- | 


filling of them ; the evangelical account of the 
conception, birth, life, doctrines, 
death, resurrection, ascension, glorification, 
mediation, intercession, and judgment of Him, 
who is the substance of all and that true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world; will be the more clearly re- 
ceived by the Indians, when the Almighty 
shall think fit to acquaint them therewith.’”— 
Journal of the Life of Thomas Story, p. 
163. 


miracles, | 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Barelay’s Apology. 

It is probable that after the Holy Scriptures 
no work has been more eminently useful in 
| promoting the religious welfare of individuals, 
jthan Barclay’s Apology. Instances where it 
has been blessed to its readers, are very nu- 
merous and are frequently occurring. My 
attention has been arrested by the following 
|circumstance from the Journal of Henry Hull, 
jin volume 4th of Friends’ Library. In his 
}account of a journey into New England, he 
says, “‘I then proceeded up the Connecticut 
river toward Coos in Vermont, and on the way 
lodged at a tavern, where was a pious young 
man, a traveller, who entered into conversa- 
tion with me on religious subjects, and express- 
ed his surprise on finding that I held views 
respecting war and some points of doctrine, 
which did not accord with his own. I told 
him I admired that such sentiments should be 
new to him, as he had informed me he was 
educated at college, and | understood Barclay’s 
Apology was in the library ; querying of him, 
Didst thou never read it? he replied, ‘ No— 
but there is a man near where | live, who has 
become crazy by reading it, so that our priest 
has advised us not to have any discourse with 
him.” When we were about to part, | inquired 
of him where this crazy man lived, and he 
told me we should pass through the town on 
our way to Coos. | took his name, and on the 
day following called at the door of his house, 
and inquired, before getting off our horses, if 
he were at home. A woman who came to the 
door said he was not; on which the Friend 
who was with me proposed going on, but I 
said | had rather stop and go into the house, 
suspecting the woman did not speak the truth. 
When we went in and sat down, the man came 
from another room, and sat down by us, 
appearing very serious. | informed him that 
we were strangers ip the country, and wished 
to know if he could inform us where any ol 
the people called Quakers lived. He replied 
that he had heard there were some of that 
|people living twenty or thirty miles to the 
northward, but had no knowledge of them ex- 
cept from report, and then asked, *‘ Are you of 
that people?’ | answered that we were; on 
which he arose and took down Barclay’s Apo- 
logy from a shelf, saying, ‘ Here is a book | 
have read, and my mind ‘has become satisfied 
| with the doctrines of the Quakers; but you 
are the first of the people | ever saw.’ The 
\aforesaid woman, who was his wile, now ap- 
peared extremely agitated, her countenance 
| bespeaking great dissatisfaction with our com- 
pany, and upon her husband asking us to have 
|our horses put up, and take some victuals our- 
selves, she hastily replied, ‘there is none for 
ithem.’ He very mildly said, that they had 
}enough in the house; but we excused our- 
selves, not being willing to increase the poor 
man’s difficulties. He seemed very cheerful, 
asking us many questions, and making re- 
marks, as he turned to different parts of the 
Apology, from which we found he was fully 
convinced of Friends’ principles. He had been 
a colonel in the militia, but had resigned his 
office, and was grieved that his sons, in eppo- 


sition to his advice, continued to muster. We 
saw nothing like his being crazy, and found 
'that the priest’s advice arose from his fears, 
[that others might be led away from a depend- 
‘ence on himself; and such was his influence, 
that he had persuaded the people to think this 
| poor man was in a state of aberration, not fit 
to be discoursed with. After spending about 
an hour with him, much to my satisfaction, we 
| proceeded.” 

A more recent case occurs in the following 
extract of a letter lately written to a Friend, 
by a person in Australia, viz., “ | cannot thank 
you sufficiently for those excellent books,— 
certainly | have had few opportunities of read- 
ing enlightening books of a scriptural tendency 
—but Barclay’s Apology is, without any ex- 
ception, the most spiritually enlightening work 
of man’s effort that has ever been presented to 
my view; and I am satisfied that I am indebt- 
ed to you and the author, under God’s Spirit, 
for a true and correct revisal of my religious 
sentiments. If you have any other such spi- 
| ritual publication, you will render me more 
ideeply your debtor by letting me have it. I 
will most gladly pay the value,” 


or 


For “ The Friend.” 


Lines by Deborah Logan. 


The following chaste and beautiful lines are 
from the pen of the late Deborah Logay, of 
Stenton. She rose throughout the year 4 
o’clock, and employed herself till breakfast in 
study and meditation. Some of the fruits of 
these “ hours of morning prime,”—her selec- 
tions from the correspondence of William 
Penn and James Logan,—have been deposited 
with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and will some day, it is hoped, be made 
public. 


“ When morn arises that sweet hour of prime.” 
Miron, 

Hail to the hour of morning prime, 
The sweetest on the face of time, 
Before the “ busy ham” of day 
The joys of quict chase away ; 
Before the sun with flaring beam, 
Darts upward from the eastern stream ; 
Whilst night unstartled yet remains 
Fall mistress of Cerulean plains, 
And gives to my delighted eyes 
The twinkling glories of the skies. 
Oh say, what raptures then are brought 
Before the mind by science taught ? 
She, placed by busy thought, surveys 
Revolving worlds* from Saturn’s blaze, 
Sees there our glorious orb of day 
A sparkling star of pageant ray,? 
Whilst the broad arch his ring supplies, 
With softened radiance stripes the skies, 
And his fair moons, a handmaid train, 
Like beauteous sisters cross the plain ; 
But sight and thought, alike declare, 
The ‘ Sovereign Architect’ is there. 


Now let me to my room retire 
And heap my faggots on the fire, 
The crackling noise shall put to flight 


* See a beautiful description of the celestial bodies 
as seep from Saturn, in Rittenhouse’s Oration, 

+ “ The sun will put on something of a star-like ap- 
pearance, but with excessive brightness. The ring 
wil] sometimes appear, by night, like a prodigious 
luminous arch, almost equal to one quarter of the 
heavens.’ —Rittenhouse. 








Each lingering goblin of the night, 
Whilst passengers the light shall view 
Down the slope shade’s dark avenue, 

As journeying they their viands take 

For profit to the market wake. 

No distant knell to poets dear* 

With solemn swell salutes mine ear ; 
*Tis silent all, for sleep still spreads 

His Poppies over mortal heads, 

Save that the watchful house-dog’s bay, 
May start the murdering minx away ; 
Or the shrill sound of Chanticleer 
Proclaim the opening dawn as near. 

The silver light advancing, soon 

Gives to my eyes “The Morning Moon,” 
But e’er her crescent head she rears, 

See Phosphor’s lovely form appears ! 

Oh radiant orb! thy dazzling beam 
Brings to my mind that hapless Queen,t 
Who seemed to Burke’s admiring eye 
Like yon bright planet of the sky, 

When rich in charms, with youth elate, 
And gay as young, and fair as great, 
Her sweet enchantments threw around, 
And Gallia’s court was fairy ground: 
Such splendour, life, and joy she gave, 
As Venus dancing o’er the wave ; 

Nor saw, nor feared the whirlwind’s sway 
That fatal closed that stormy day. 


But if, with envious clouds the skies 

Are hid, employment, aid supplies ; 

I trace the characters long made 

By hands now tenants of the glade, 

And feel with Penn’s expanded mind 

The ills he felt—the good design’d. 

That “ golden age” as now appears, 

Was still on earth, a “ vale of tears.” 

Though justice bound, and love subdued 

The band who trod the forest rude, 

Whilst Charity with angel eye, 

Taught man to emulate the sky, 

And friendship blest with ray serene 

The strangers in this untried scene; 

Yet still "twas Earth, and Discord came 

To light her torch, the fury dame, 

Who now with snaky bosom bare, 

Rides with Bellona in her car, 

Then check’d, and ruled, was kept at bay, 

By Penn’s firm hand and Logan’s sway. 

Whilst o’er these scenes with curious eye, 
And lingering thought, I love to pry, 
My heart with honest pride elate, 

Traces its sires as good and great ; 

And careless leaves to those below, 

The pomp of Life, the glare of show. 

And oft when thus my lamp is seen, 
F’er morning dawns with ray serene, 
The classic page I love to trace, 

And mark the muse’s radiant grace ; 
Sut chiefly then the soul can soar 

(Led by the sacred volume’s lore) 

On wings of Faith, and God adore! 

These pleasures, most beloved, are mine ; 
And such the joys of Early Prime. 





* Milton, Grey. 


t See Burke’s beautiful culogium on the unfortu- | 


nate Queen of France. 
—— 


For “ The Friend.” 
Some of the Fruits of Slavery. 


THE FRIEND. 


lers and overseers, they take revenge upon| “Qn the 16th ult., six runaway slaves were over. 
them. A person at Vache Grasse, Arkansas, | hauled by a party of white men in the neighbourhood 
was recently murdered by his slave, while the of North River Mills, Hampshire, Va. The negroes 


. ~ . Je a desperate resistance, being armed with corn. 

. seteiitan en 1 mac i ce, g 
= ares e Fort Smith for the purpose slushers, and would not yield till the whites had fired 
of selling him. He was pursued by a party!on them. The shots discharged took effect on two 


who overtook and shot him, but he succeeded |of them, wounding one slightly, and the other so 
in escaping, though he was supposed to be | severely, a it oe - will not recover. The 
mortally wounded, A runaway alnve-datd te eer ce oe erick county, and belonged to 
belong to Sanderford, residing in the parish of  Runawey Negroce.—The three negroes who ran 
West Feliciana, La., was shot recently, and away, on Sunday night, from their owners, J. Young, 
died immediately. He was deemed a despe- jand J. G. Guthrie, at West Point, were overtaken and 
. . . “7 . | > > : 1 > 7 > °Pre, 
rado, in coming near taking the life of his pur- captured by Guthrie and two other persons, on Mon- 


eae \ e col ee ae \day night about 11 o'clock, at the first toll gate on the 
suets. i free man ot colour was shot near) soit river road. When the negroes were surrounded 


St. Francis, La., by an overseer of a slave- jand required to surrender, two of them immediately 
holder, and he expired instantly. The reason|did so. The third, ‘Tom, took the double-barreled 
for murdering the free coloured man is not |Shot gun which was in the hands of one of his com- 
— - | panions, from him, called upon them to stand, swear. 
stated, nor is the overseer who destroyed him, |i, at the same time that he would never be taken 
called a desperado by the editor; it is said he | alive, cocked, and commenced raising the gun. At 
was arraigned before a justice, and on exami- | this moment, one of the white men discharged a dou- 
nation, discharged. Slaveholders and their ble-barrelled fowling piece, loaded with buck-shot at 
overseers appear to think the life of a man, if) Ftiuring it throughout almost its whole extent, and 
7 ve g g st its xtent, ¢ 
he has a coloured skin, may be taken with) afterward passing upward and backward in the direc- 
perfect impunity, but little more thought of tion of the ear, where it could be no longer traced. 
than that of a swine, excepting from the differ- | His recovery is doubtful.— Louisville Jour. 5th uit. 
ence of value in dollars and cents, between the 
two kinds of property. 

Another degrading effect of slaveholding 
upon those who were once deemed respectable, 
is the temptation to steal and sell, men and 
women who have been robbed of their liberty. 
The Helena Shield, (Ark.) is stated to contain an 
account of a system of slave stealing, in which 
several residents there, who hadsborne high telegraph from Snow Hill, in Worcester, north 
characters were implicated. Two slaves were | . , 


across the State, toi Ss e great Atl 
sold by these men, and the latter shared the | ee he . » (0 ineer ect th great Atlantic 
. line at Elkton. The particular object is iis 
profits with them, and then got them to run} , : : 
agency in apprehending absconding slaves, 


away again. Another paper states, that two — . ; aa 
men, one white, the other black, have lately who, enticed by the promises of the abolition- 
ists, are constantly making their way into 


been convicted at West Chester, COester coun- Pennsylvania. If constructed, it will probably 


ty, Pa., of kidnapping a free black boy, and ; : cea 
taking him to Baltimore, where they deposited | Pemetyye Northampton and Accomac, in Vir- 
> the 


him in one of the slave dens for the purpose Ge Maihalh Caudle” aint eidenibaic” ‘tis te 
of selling him. The court sentenced the white ) pe Prag be2 vel od 20 
5 fectly reckless of the laws, resorting to violence 


man to six years imprisonment in the Eastern} | = okie te well ek el 
Penitentiary, with a fine of five hundred dol- “e. 'The Charle a Me - ar P rarer It 
i 3 me #iS . 

lars and costs—the coloured man to five years blisk em "4 ar ae = z 
imprisonment in the same place, witha smaller | PU2'SH°S & etter dated at Pendleton, 8. C., 
pecuniary penalty. In the State of Delaware stating that a number of copies of an abolition 
ee ae ae *|circular, directed to the ‘Committee of Vigi- 

‘“‘a man named W. C. Parkhurst, was lately ao ‘ a 
eenined .  aniied Siieed th lance,’ were received there by the last mail 
sted, and carried to Richmond on the) 1 North. The ‘Executive Committee.’ 
charge of having sold three free coloured chil-|. an . * ee Seer 
ae , ,|it seems, called upon the postmaster for the 

dren to Ash Levy, of that city, as slaves. He} , eid Was thitadtiinnsy dia te 2 
has been committed for trial.” As long as| ‘ocuments, but that lunctionary reluses to de- 
slavery exists, there will be found among those liver them ; whereupon said committee entered 

sk: Xists, g ' a 
who have no principle against it, persons to| the ee rer a took rsp by force. se 
steal and sell human beings, and persons to| sehen hood om es See leg 
buy them, and provided it can be managed rs grammed eas bie aL & 1 a 

. . no - 1 ‘2 Ss 3 ; ‘ s 
without detection, it is of little matter to them a es eaiedk il ; Cee ees 
whether they had been previously held eed aan et, eee 


5 
slaves or not. Where is there any more sin 






























The murders committed on these occasions, 
are a part of the fruits and horrors of slavery ; 
|and there can be no valid claim to the charac- 
lter of a Christian by those who are guilty of 
them. 

For the purpose of more certainly recover- 
ing their slaves, the farmers “of the eastern 
shore of Maryland are projecting a magnetic 

















































It is not unfrequently attempted to be proven 
that the outrages connected with human sla- 
very, are lessening in the United States, with 
the advances of refinement, and as a just esti- 
mate of the blessings of liberty are progressing 
in the world. But almost every day’s paper 
presents us with instances of barbarity and in- 

“justice, arising from this criminal system. 
Men, attempting to obtain their natural right 
of freedom, are ofien destroyed ; and at other 
times, exasperated at the cruelty of their mas- 


What bitter enmity is exhibited in the fol- 
in stealing a free coloured man in the United 
States, than a free man or woman in Africa? 
Slaveholders think it very wrong to steal their 
slaves, because they claim them as property, 
but they would buy a free African who has 
been stolen, and try to reconcile it with the 
Southern standard of Christianity. 
Many slaves living near the free States are 
frequently making efforts to obtain their natu- 
ral freedom, and in arresting them, slavehold- 


ers often fire upon them, totally regardless of 


the sin of destroying human life. 


lowing incident against the happiness of a poor 
coloured woman. ‘They make the condition 
|of free persons little better than that of the 
|slaves, denying them the right of leaving the 
\State, under the penalty of losing their free- 
\dom, or paying a heavy fine. 





“ Forfeiture of Citizenship—Marian Richardson, 
jalias Marian Gladden, a free mulatto woman, was 
| arraigned before the Mayor on Saturday, and requir- 
jed in the penalty of $100 to leave the commonwealth 
in the space of ten days. It appeared in evidence that 
Marian had in March last, taken a Northern tour— 
visiting, among other places the city of Philadelphia, 
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where she spent a portion of a day, and then returned | merchant of Philadelphia, and his intimate 
to this city, The laws of the commonwealth explicit- | friend, to Peter Collinson, of London. ‘ihe 


ly declare that no free negro or mulatto shall, under correspondence which ensued, and which be- 
any pretext be permitted again to reside within the | 


. es ~ : ‘ e . .. =as . . 
commonwealth of Virginia, after having gone to any | ginning about the your 1733, continued until 
free State in the Union. The trip to Philadelphia | the death of the latter in 1769, forms the prin- 
coming within the purview of the statute, Marian was | cipal part of the Bartram letters, and the most 
commanded to leave State.”— Richmond Times. curious and amusing portion of the volume. 

“ Tragedy in Alabama.—In Cedar Grove, Jefferson | Seld | there been lett h 
county, Ala., a negro killed Mr. McGuire with a knife, |"©'CO™ Nave there 2 ere Saree 
wounded Mr. Pearson and Mr. McDaniel with an axe, | teristic of the writers. ; 
and then cut his own throat and died. Pearson,| Peter Collinson was the senior of John Bar- 
McGuire, and others of the patrol undertook to arrest |tram by about five years. Born and bred in 

London, he acquired an ample fortune as a 


the negro. He was prevented from killing his owner, 

McDaniel, by the interposition of McD.’s daughter.” ; : 
woollen draper, although he cultivated a passion 
for natural history, which grew upon him as 


eas 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


JOUN, BARTRAM. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


which appears at length to have materially 
lessened his wealth. He was a useful member 


of the Society of Friends, and intimate with Dr. 
The grandfather of our botanist, John Bar- | Fothergill, and maintained an extensive corres- 


he advanced in years, and the indulgence of 


tram also by name, emigrated to this country 
in 1682, and settled near Darby, where the 
the botanist was born. 
the manner in which his attention was first 


His own relation of 


| poudence with the principal men of science of 
his day. 

Nothing can be more simply unaffected than 
honest Peter’s letters, His whole soul seems 


attracted to Natural History, is contained in 
Hector St. John’s letters of a Pennsylvania} shrubs and plants ; he expatiates with rapture 
Farmer, Whether Iwan Alexiowitz was a real | upon the beauties of John’s beetles and butter- 
Russian traveller, or a mere name assumed | flies—gives him and his sons directions how 
by St. John himself, matters but little. It is|to catch and preserve them—sends his good 
plain that a real visit to John Bartram is de-| wife a present of a calico gown and other 
scribed, and that John’s history of himself was | things, and begs him in another letter to give 
then told. Wearied one day at the plough, he| nobody a hint how she came by the suit of 
sought repose beneath the shade of a tree, and| clothes, lest others may think they deserve 
cast his eyes on a daisy: so true is it that no-| something of the same nature. He scolds him 
thing is made in vain—for this is the only | with a sort of good natured pettishness when he 
good, as far as we have ever heard, that can/ thinks him a little unreasonable, and pours out 


bent upon increasing his collection of American 


be laid at the door of that nuisance of our pas- 
ture fields. He examined it attentively, and 
the thought that flashed into his mind, haunted 
him day and night. What a shame to have 
employed so many years in tilling the earth, 
and destroying flowers and plants, without 
ever becoming acquainted with their structures 
and uses! His pradent wife did what she 


could to discourage the plans that were slowly | thee that I have sent a parcel of seeds in a|he returns. 


the most affectionate expressions of gratitude for 
his kindness, and admiration of his genius and 
| industry. The friendship that grew up between 
these two simple-hearted enthusiasts of nature, 
yas singularly warm and tender. A few ex- 
tracts taken almost at random, will exhibit 

these traits of Peter Collinson’s character. 
* Dear Friend John,—I can now only tell 


“The systema nature is a curious perform- 


ance for a young man (Linnaeus); but his 
coining a new set of names for plants, tends 
but to embarrass and perplex the study of Bo- 
tany. As to his system, on which they are 
founded, botanists are not agreed about it, 
Very fewiike it. Be that as it will, he is cer- 
tainly a very ingenious man and a great natu- 
ralist. 

**] will now tell thee something that very 
much pleased me, and will surprise thee. The 
box of turtle eggs (which was an ingenious 
thought of thine to send,) on the day | brought 
it from on board ship, | took off the lid, hav- 
ing a mind to see the eggs, and on peeping 
about, I saw a little head just above ground, 
and while I was looking, I saw the ground 
move in a place or two more. In short, in the 
space of 3 or 4 hours, 8 tortoises were hatched. 
It was very well worth observing how artfully 
they disengaged themselves from the shells, and 
then with their fore-feet scratched their eyes 
open.” 

Peter, it seems, sent him a worn cap asa 
present, which John not wanting, gave away ; 


i 


os 
for which peccadillo he received this rebuke, 


“One thing 1 forgot to mention before, 
and what very much surprises me, to find thee 
who art a philosopher, prouder than | am, 
My cap it is true had a small hole or two in 
the border, but the lining was new. Instead 
of giving it away, I wish thee had sent it back 
to me again. It would have served me two or 
three years, to have worn in the country in 
rainy weather.” 

The following probably gives the origin of 
the Ginseng trade to China, by which so many 
large fortunes have been accumulated. It is 
dated in 1738. 

“I sent some ginseng roots to China. If 
they did well, a good profitable trade may be 
carried on. In the mean time sow the seed, 

jand raise a stock to furnish my friend when 
I intend the benefit for thyself, 


maturing in her husband’s breast under the| parcel to your proprietor Thomas Penn. Dress/ Keep that a secret, and raise what thee canst; 


influence of this absorbing reflection. He went 
to Philadelphia, imparted his yearnings to a 
bookseller, who furnished him with such books 
on plants as he had, and with a Latin gram- 
mar. John learned enough Latin of a school- 
master in the neighbourhood, to understand 


|manner recommended thee to him. 
|inquire his leisure time, and then wait on 


thyself neatly in thy best habits, and wait 
on him for them; for | have in a particular 
First 


him.” * * 
** Now dear John, I have made some run- 


the terms used in the description of plants, and | ning remarks on thy curious letter, which con- 
with these scanty helps, and the eye and the| tained so many fine remarks, that it deserved 


zeal of native genius, set himself to work to|to be read before the Ro 


collect whatever plants he could lay his hands 
on. All this happened before he was thirty. 
He married at the age of 24, and in the year 
1728, when he was 29 years old, bought the 
farm which his residence has made so famous. 
In the year 1731, he built with his own hands 
the stone house in which he lived and died, 
and laid out that garden of five acres, which 
he so enriched with the fruits of his numerous 
journeys into all parts of the then colonies, and 
which the contributions of his European 
friends still more beautified. 

His garden soon attracted the visits of per- 
sons fond of horticulture, and his collections 
increased, so as to induce his friends to urge 
him to turn his labours to profit, by sending 
plants and seeds to Europe for sale. He-was 
in this way introduced by Joseph Brientnall, a 


yal Society ; and thee 


has their thanks for it, desiring thee to con- 
| tinue thy observations, and communicate them. 
Pray make no apology. The style is much 
beyond what one might expect from a man of 
thy education.” * * 

«| have heard of thy house, and thy great 


art and industry in building it. It makes me 
long to see it and the builder.” 

John had asked him to buy Tournefort’s 
botanical writings; Peter tells him they will 
cost 50s., and adds, ‘* Now I shall be so friend- 
ly as to tell thee, I think this is too much to 
lay out. Besides, now, thee has got Parkinson 
and Miller. I would not have thee puzzle thy- 
self with others; for they contain the ancient 
and modern knowledge of botany. Remem. 
ber Solomon’s advice, in reading books there 
is no end.” 


| for 1 have an opinion it will turn to account if 
my friend manages it rightly.” 


(To be continued.) 
—————— 


From the Annual Monitor for 1849. 


CUTHBERT WIGHAM. 


Cuthbert Wigham, of North Shields, died at 
Funchall, Madeira, Third month 17, 1848, 
aged 26 years. 

He was the son of Thomas and Sarah Wig- 
ham, of Cornwood, Northumberland; and in 
early youth, came under powerful convictions 
for sin; and as he abode under the Lord’s 
humbling, contriting influence, he was favour- 
ed with an evidence of the pardon of his trans- 
gressions, through faith in the Redeemer. 

From this period, his life and conversation 
were marked with Christian circumspection, 
and his amiable disposition endeared him to a 
large circle of acquaintance ; particularly was 
he esteemed for his strict integrity in business 
—keeping close to the convictions of his own 
mind, in plainness and Christian simplicity of 
speech and behaviour; he gave those with 
whom he had to deal a full confidence that 
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what he said was truth. Though much en-| 3d of Third month, when increasing illness led | alarm from the walls and through the streets 
gaged in business he made it his daily practice him to cease the record. of different parts of our Zion, and the spirit of 
to retire into his own room to commune with} He closed his life among strangers; but | change, stands in measure rebuked. Yet is it 


his God and Saviour, in the silence of all| there is comfort in believing, he was prepared | in some places sanguine of its present power, 
flesh. for the summons. It was remarked by a friend, | and ultimate success, if we may judge from 

About three or four months before his de-| who had been in the practice of occasionally | the language of a recent attack on Robert Bar- 
cease, symptoms of consumption appearing, he visiting him previous to his leaving his native | clay, published in England, by one of the lead- 
was advised to try a voyage to Madeira, with | land ;—* the holy fervour which pervaded his | ers in this last attempt to modify Quakerism. 
another young Friend, under similar circum- | mind, was denoted by a countenance glistening| A concern for the maintenance of the ori- 
stances, who had a kind relation to accompany | with joyful expectation of a glorious change, | ginal doctrines of the Society of Friends, mani- 


bien. which was deeply instructive and encouraging | fests itself in M. B.’s last will. Having left some 
On their arrival in Madeira, it was soon dis-|to behold.” property for certain designated purposes to the 


covered, that his disease was too deeply seated Yearly Meeting of New England, he adds, 
to be removed. Under these circumstances, ‘It is my will that the same, and all estates 
the state of his mind may be best exhibited by herein given to them, do vest in, and remain 
a few extracts from his diary. Thomas Seattergood and his Times. to the said Yearly Meeting, and to their suc- 
Second month 3d. “ Feeling improved with cessors holding the same Christian faith and 
my present position, and an earnest desire doctrines as exemplified in the writings of G. 
afier the best things, I find the enemy of my|__ In 1822, Obadiah Brown, the only son of| Fox, G. Whitehead, Wm. Penn, Robert Bar- 
soul is trying in various ways, to keep me in| Moses Brown, died. This was a sore trial to} clay, and others of our early Friends, profes- 
darkness. Oh! my God, be pleased to deliver this aged patriarch, then 84 years old. In| sors of the Christian religion of our blessed 
me from his many snares, that all that is con-| writing of this bereavement, he speaks of it as| Lord and Saviour,—both as to his outward 
trary to Thy holy will may be removed, that| the loss of “ My beloved son in my old age, | manifestations in the body, and inward Divine 
Thou alone mayst reign in me.” on whom I was looking to lean.” Various | Light, Spirit, Grace, and Truth, for the conver- 
4th. “I felt more comfortable in retiring to trials incident to long life came upon him, yet | sion, regeneration, preservation, and sanctifi- 
rest last night, and also this morning, for he had learned where to look for help, and was|cation of the mind and soul of man, and is 
which |: desive toe truly thankful. Oh! my not cast down below measure. He saw the truly taught in the scriptures when opened by 
soul, seek thou the Lord, for He is the God dissensions occasioned by the unsoundness of the same Divine Spirit which superintended 
of the whole earth! My mind is too much Elias Hicks, die away from the Society of the writers thereof. ; 
occupied with earthly things. I can hardly Friends, and almost immediately he beheld un-| ‘This aged patriarch having filled up a long 
settle it to wait upon God. Oh! let me not |SUnduess of a contrary nature and doctrine life of usefulness,—having dedicated the 
give up; let me stand more on Zion’s watch creeping in. _His large correspondence fur- ae of youth, of manhood and of age, to 
evese.” nished him with information as to what was|t eservices of his Divine Lord and Master—was 
transacting in other parts, and his acute obser- | sustained in a quiet, comfortable faith, as he 
6th. “ Oh! the blessed state of those who! vation enabled him to detect what was going | approached the borders of the grave. His 
walk in the way required of them, believing | 59 jn his own immediate neighbourhood. After | comfort sprang not from looking over his past 
that he who promised is able to perform. Oh! watching the progress of events, listening to| life, and enumerating supposed good deeds !— 
Lord, thou knowest me as [ am; be not far) the ministerial labours and the conversation of | No! he felt, in himself, poor, and weak, and 
from me I pray thee! Shouldst thou see meet) ome, and tracing through the medium of the | destitute of all claims on the kingdom of grace 
to restore me, I do desire to serve thee with press and pen, the operations of others, he was | and glory ; but in the Lord Jesus he had hope, 
my whole heart, soul, and body, putting my | enabled openly and fearlessly to declare, that | he had peace, he had confidence of attaining 
trust in thee. HE KNEW that a combination had been made | the rest of the righteous. On the 23rd of the 
7th. “Still poor and needy; yet thankful, | to change the doctrines of the Society of| Eighth month, 1836, he was taken unwell, 
in being enabled to say, that my Saviour has/ Friends. As the principals in this thing, he|and gradually yet constantly declined in 
not left me. Whom have | in heaven beside| enumerated three, one of whom, after joing strength. He felt that the issue was uncertain, 
Thee, or in all the earth in comparison with | the Independents,” united himself to the Me-| and arranging all his temporal affairs, awaited 
Thee. Oh! my Saviour, be near to help me!| thodists, became a paid preacher among them,|in calmness the result. His mind continued 
for vain are my endeavours in my own|and now, of little account in the eyes of any, | vigorous, and no cloud of doubt appeared to 
strength. My earnest desire to God is, that frequently attends the meetings of the Society | overshadow his spirit as he entered the valley 
He may do with me, as may seem good in his| he sought to destroy. of the shadow of death. On the 6th of the 
sight. If thou, Oh Lord, shouldst be pleased} From the influence of the spirit tending to| Ninth month having nearly completed his 
to take the life thou gavest, be pleased, | be- episcopacy and an outside religion, which|ninety-eighth year, he was released from all 
seech thee, to take me to thyself; earnestly do| Moses Brown was concerned to warn his|the trials of time. 
I beseech thee, to enable me to keep my hopes | Friends against, has arisen dissensions which A Friend has furnished the following sketch 
steadfastly fixed on thee.” have been shaking the Society of Friends for | of Moses Brown, as he appeared in his extreme 
25th. “May I stand prepared to receive, | the last fifteen years. It showed itself in many old age. “A few months previous to his de- 
at the Lord’s hand the cup of blessing, or that | of the writings of members,—it grew to a head | cease, I enjoyed the privilege of spending an 
of affliction, for He knoweth what is best for| in what was termed Crewdsonism, in England, | afternoon in conversation with him. He was 
me. Oh Lord! Thou who broughtest me out | and in every place, where there was spiritual |then in his 98th year, yet apparently in the 
of the horrible pit, and out of the miry clay ;/| vitality, sufficiently active in any to make them enjoyment of good health, Although his body 
and didst in part, set my feet upon a Rock, and | willing to contend for the Truth, it stirred up| was slightly bent, his step was firm, and I ob- 
established my goings ; Thou, oh my Saviour!| dissension. Thus the harmony of religious | served that he could read without the use of 
wilt not now cast me off. Without an omni-| association was impaired, and party feelings| glasses. He was very abstemious, and his 
present Saviour, [ should feel most gloomy.jarose. A watchful spirit of jealousy sprang | food was of the simplest character. So vigor- 
Oh my soul remember this,—that if thou art} up in those who stood for the good old way,— | ous was his frame, that he regularly attended 
careful to make God thy friend, thou wilt find| and a spirit of persecution manifested itself in| to his outward affairs, and was diligent in the 
that He is able to do all things for thee; and| some who wished to spread the new views, or | attendance of religious meetings. In cne for 
cause, from this lonely couch, prayer and/to screen from censure those who did so, | discipline, 1 heard him deliver an impressive 


For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 


(Continued from page 47.) 








“praise to ascend to his great and excellent| ‘These dissensions have been grievous to the exhortation to young persons, in which the 


name.” lovers of peace, yet have they been of singular | necessity of inward and vital religion, was 
Thus did he, at times, pour forth the pre-|service in arousing many. rate datas set forth. Considering his age, the 
cious breathings of his panting soul, until the! watchmen and watchwomen, are calling the! powers of his mind were truly astonishing,— 
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particularly his memory. Few persons, in the 
meridian of life, can recall to mind past events, 
with the accuracy which he could, after hav- 
ing almost lived out a century. Whether he 
referred to occurrences of his early years, or 
to those of recent times, it was with equal 
clearness and precision. He appeared to be 
able to mention the day and year, in which 
any event took place of which he was speak- 
ing; and to describe the smallest particulars 
respecting it. He must have been distinguish- 
ed for order and method, for having occasion 
to refer to various letters received, at widely 
separated periods of time, he could tell, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, where each one was 
to be found. 

‘In conversation, he was very animated and 
instructive. His memory being stored with 
anecdotes, he was enabled to illustrate the 
various subjects of discussion, and to interest 
those with whom he conversed. With the 
history of the Society of Friends, he was very 
familiar, and was deeply interested in its wel- 
fare. 
of the doctrines and testimonies, into the pro- 
fession of which Friends were originally ga- 


thered,—and in their adaptation to all times 
To those, who, 
he feared, were in danger of making shipwreck 


and all conditions of society. 


of faith and of a good conscience, he pointed 
out the rocks upon which many who had 


sought an easier way had been lost, and faith. | 


fully warned them of the consequences of a 
departure from the true ground of old-fashion- 
ed Quakerism.” 

Thomas Scattergood afier his return from 
his journey to the east in 1781, passed through 


many fiery baptisms and spiritual exercises, 
and was thereby prepared in humble faithful- 


ness to wait on the gilt committed to him, and 


to minister in the Lord’s time, and under the 
In the 
First month, 1783, the elders of the meeting 
he belonged to, called the atiention of the 


fresh anointing, in life and power. 


meeting to his public appearances as a minister 
amongst them. Great unity was expressed 
with his Gospel labours, and a proposition was 
made to acknowledge his gift in the ministry, 
by “recommending” him to the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. Some 
Friends, though uniting with him, yet were 
not disposed to move along so fast, and pro- 
posed that the case should lay over another 
month for consideration. Others thought that 
as the meeting had entered into the subject, 
and had fully and freely expressed its unity 
with him, the business had better be finished 
at that time. Some discordant remarks were 
made, and as the discussion continued, Thomas, 
who had been sitting under religious exercise, 
arose, and afier premising that though the 
unity of his Friends was precious to him, yet 


the time of publicly acknowledging it was of 


no consequence, proceeded to labour in Gospel 
power and authority. So remarkably was he 
favoured, that when he took his seat, the sub- 
ject of recommending him at that time being 
revived, not a dissenting voice was heard. It 
seemed as though the overshadowing of hea- 
venly good attending, was a seal of Divine ap- 
proval appreciated by all present. 
(To be continued.) 


He was a firm believer in the soundness 


THE FRIEND. 


Sugar.—lIt is estimated that the exports of 
sugar from Cuba for 1850, if nothing occurs 
to injure the crop between this and the early 
| part of December, will be equal to 1,500,000 
boxes—worth, at present rates, (molasses in- 
cluded,) $33,000,000. The largest crop ever 
| exported hitherto was in 1847, amounting to 
| near 1,300,000 boxes; since which date the 
cultivation has been increased, and the present 
season has been uncommonly favourable.— 


Late Paper. 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1849. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


A Friend of New Jersey, who appears to be 
deeply concerned for the welfare of the So- 
ciety, has forwarded us some remarks respect- 
jing the excellent essay published on page 30 
of the present volume, called “Corrupt and 
Debasing Exhibitions.” He says, “I could 
but rejoice that there was one faithful Friend 
made willing to proclaim against this great 
evil.” 

He compares these exhibitions to “ traps 
|hidden under beautiful flowers to catch the 
|innocent youth, and those further advanced in 
\life, who may be tempted in an unwatchful 
moment to visit” these synagogues of satan. 
He supposes the enemy of all good presents 
his baits to the unwary, when in “a low-spi- 
rited mood,—on a little discouragement in 
business,—or on some unpropitious occurrence 
in the domestic scene,”—and for present relief 
they fly “to these dens of sin, instead of turn- 
ing their minds inward unto Him who can and 
will comfort his faithful dependent children 
under the various trials and afflictions of this 
life, if they look to him in deep humility of 
soul desiring to be preserved in innocency.” 

Our correspondent appears to have long 
been exercised on this account, and affection- 
ately desires the youth “to take up the cross 
to these sinful pleasures, which will prove as 
poison to their souls.” ‘ Let me plead with 
| you, dear young people,” he says, “to be 
faithful in the day of small things, remember- 
ling the precious promise, ‘he that is faithful 
in a lithe, I will make ruler over more,’” 
‘‘ Let me persuade you not to pass these things 
by as unworthy of your notice, lest the Lord 
|may pass you by in the day of trouble; re- 
|membering all things are seen by his pene- 
trating eye.” 

The concern expressed by both correspond- 
ents is not only good in itself but seasonably 
jtimed. Philadelphia probably never had so 
j}many places of demoralizing amusements 
open as at the present period ; and it behoves 
| parents, guardians, and masters in this respect 
to watch over those committed to their charge 
with diligence, as “those who must give an 
account,” 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 
By a letter received from a member of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, we are informed that it 
convened at the usual time and place. The 





meeting was smaller than it generally is, the 
small-pox prevailing at Richmond, and there 
were but few in attendance with minutes or 
certificates from other meetings. A document 
agreed upon by the conference in Baltimore, 
was read and united with, and the Meeting for 
Sufferings directed to have it printed, if ap- 
proved by the other meetings which sent repre- 
sentatives to the conference. We will give 
further particulars of the meeting when we 
receive a printed copy of the minutes. 

We shall probably next week give some 
account of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


An adjourded meeting of the Female Branch 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 7th of Eleventh month, in 
the Committee-room at the Bible Depository. 

Eleventh month, 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of Samuel Satterthwaite, Tecumseh, 
Mich., $4, vols. 21 and 22. Josiah M. Reeve, $2, vol. 
22 ; D. Buffum, Jr., per D. B. S., $2, vol. 22; John 
Kennedy, per Wm. Carman, $6, vols. 20, 21 and 22; 
Nathan P. Hall, agent, Harrisville, O., for Nathan 
Hall, $1, to 26, vol. 23, Jacob Flanner, $2, to 13, vol. 
23, and Isaac Brown, $2, vol. 23. John King, agent, 
Ledyard, N. Y., for Richard Wreford, Henrietta Wil- 
cox, Charles Gifford and Mary P. Smith, each $2, vol. 
23, John Wanzer, $4, vols. 2] and 22, and Nicholas 
D. Tripp, $2, vol. 22; Eliza Middleton, Crosswicks, 
N. J., per N. K., $2, vol. 23. 

Correction in No, 2.—Samuel B, Shove, &c., should 
read Sarah B. Shove, $2, vol. 23. 


WANTED 


A teacher for the Girls’ Elementary School 
at West-town Boarding-school. 


Apply to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Dela- 
ware Co,; Hannah Warrington, Jr., Moores. 
town, N. J.; Sidney Coates, No. 330 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


——S 


Marnriep, on the 18th ult., at Friends’ meeting, 
Medford, N. J., Jon Hatnes, M. D., of Mount Laurel, 
to Mary S8., daughter of John N. Reeve, of the former 

lace. 


Drep, at West Chester, Pa., on the 30th of Eighth 
month last, Anranam Suarp.ess, a member of Bir. 
mingham Monthly Meeting, in the 91st year of his 
age. The deceased usefully filled the station of over- 
seer, during a time of peculiar trial and difficulty in 
Society ; he was faithful in the attendance of meet- 
ings until within a short period of his decease; and 
was preserved, it is believed, in a state of spiritual 
life and innocency of character, until the close of his 
lengthened-out days, 


, on the 19th of the Ninth month, at Ipswich, 
England, aged 82, ANN ALexanper, of that place, 
widow of William Alexander, late of York. The 
name of this dear Friend will be familiar to many of 
our readers, in the remembrance of her acceptable 
services vs a minister; in which capacity she travelled 
extensively in Great Britain, Ireland, and North 
America, Her removal was very sudden, but her 
friends consolingly believe, that she has been gathered 
as a shock of corn fully ripe—British Friend. 


, on Fourth-day, the 3rd ult., Exiza B. Saurrn, 
in the 67th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Salem, New Jersey. 
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